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“A MAN MAY DIE, NATIONS 

MAY RISE AND FALL, BUT 

AN IDEA LIVES ON. IDEAS HAVE 
ENDURANCE WITHOUT DEATH.” 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY, 1963 


: Portrait by Charles Mazoujian, 
from New Jersey Bel] Magazine 
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Now its easier than ever to save all your fun in pictures...with 


Kopak Instamatic Cameras! 


OPEN DROP IN 


, a 


...and take sharp, 
clear pictures time after time! 


Here’s the easiest way ever to save the fun 
of parties, football games, even class ac- 
tivities! New Kopak INSTAMATIC Cameras 
take beautiful color slides, or sparkling 
snapshots in color or black-and-white. No 
threading, no fumbling. Just drop in a 
KopapPak Cartridge... flick the lever... 
and shoot! Most models have pop-up flash 
holder. Camera at left comes in complete 
Kopak INSTAMATIC 100 Outfit, less than $18. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester. N.Y. 


<q Automatic ease! Built-in 
electric eye, pop-up flash 
holder. In complete 
Kopak INstamatic 300 
Outfit, less than $50. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


& 
Winds its own film! Has > 
electric eye . . . pop-up 
flash holder too. In com- 
plete KoDAK INSTAMATIC 
400 Outfit, less than $60. 
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IDENTIFY 
YOUR FRIENDS! 
ID bracelets... 
many styles. 
Free engraving 
service at most 
stores. $1.00 
and $2.00*. 
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CLASSIC 
CARDIGANS! 

Shetland-type 
knit of Orlon® 
acrylic. Many colors. 
Sizes: 34 to 40. 
Fabulous value 

at $3.99. 


WRITE GIFTS! 
Papermate Capri 
Pens $1.95. 
Papermate Pen 

and Pencil Set $3.95. 
Boxed stationery 
$1.00. 
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MADE FOR MONEY! 

Top grain cowhide billfolds. 
Choice of his and her styles 
and colors. $1.99*, 


Christmas 
just wouldn't be 
Christmas...without 


WOOLWORTH’S! 
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PETITE 
PENDANTS! 


Cultured 

pearl and stone 
selections in 
sterling and 12K 
gold-filled chains. 
59¢ and $1.00*. 
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FOR THE GIRLS! 
Spellbound Dusting 
Powder with a lambs 
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wool puff. Evening =a 
in Paris Cologne and BAN 
Eau de Toilette gift == 
set. Betty Bubbles EAN 
fragrant bubble bath. BAN 
Each only $1.00*. ee 
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PRETTY 
PRIMSTYLE 
BLOUSES! 
Dacron® polyester 
and cotton... 
two collar styles. 
Many colors. 
Sizes: 32 to 38 $1.99. 


SPICE IS NICE! 
Old Spice, that is. Traveler Set: 
Lotion and Talc $1.00*. 

After Shave Lotion $1.25*. 
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Churchill 


A special 90th birthday tribute to the man of the century 
Narrated by PAUL SCOFIELD * Produced in COLOR in 
England by Jack Le Vien on NRC LV Consult your local 


newspaper for time and channel 
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Sir Winston Churchill: 90 Great Years 


WHAT WELL-KNOWN amateur 
painter is celebrating his 90th birth- 
day this November 30? He is Sir 
Winston Churchill—believed by 
many to be the greatest statesman of 
his time. 

Today Sir Winston devotes himself 
to his hobby of painting serene land- 
scapes and still lifes. But for most of 
his working years he was in the thick 
of British politics. During World 
War II he was Britain’s prime minis- 
ter. He took office in 1940 when Brit- 
ain stood alone against the Nazi foe. 
He led his country’s heroic fight un- 
til World War II was won in Europe. 

On his 90th birthday anniversary 
Sir Winston is receiving many trib- 
utes. TV’s Hallmark Hall of Fame 
will present “The Other World of 
Winston Churchill” (NBC-TV, Nov. 
30). The program is mainly about 
his painting. The Hallmark Gallery 
in New York City is showing a dis- 
play of photos and other objects as- 
sociated with his long and eventful 
career. Columbia Pictures has pro- 
duced “The Finest Hours,” a docu- 
mentary movie about his life, espe- 
cially the war years. Scholastic 
Magazines has given this film its Bell 
Ringer Award for excellence. 


BORN TO GREATNESS 


Winston Churchill was born at 
Blenheim, the palace of his ancestor, 
the first Duke of Marlborough. His 
father was Lord Randolph Churchill. 
His mother was Jennie Jerome, an 
American girl from Brooklyn, New 
York. This makes Sir Winston half 
American by birth. In 1963 the U. S. 
Congress made him an “All-Ameri- 
can” by declaring him an honorary 
citizen of the United States, 

Young Winston went to Harrow, 
an English boarding schoo]. A poor 
student, he wasn’t permitted to study 
Latin and Greck. So he concentrated 
on English—and in time became a 
great writer. (He won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1953.) After 
Harrow he went to Sandhurst, Brit- 
ain’s West Point, and was graduated 
as an army officer. 

On his long leaves of absence from 
army duty, he was a news corre- 
spondent in Cuba, India, the Sudan. 
Resigning from the army, he ran for 
parliament and lost. He went to 
South Africa to report on the war 


PAINTER CHURCHILL: Since his retirement from the hurly-burly of 
British politics, Sir Winston pursues his long-time hobby, painting. 


raging between the Boers and Brit- 
ons. The Boers captured him, but 
the young reporter escaped. Church- 
ill returned home, ran for parlia- 
ment again—and this time, won. . 
Churchill became First Lord of the 
Admiralty—(something like the U. S. 
Secretary of the Navy) in 1911. He 
introduced the still-new airplanes 
to the Royal Navy and in many other 
ways prepared the British fleet for 
World War I that came in 1914. 
During the 21 years (1918-1939) of 
peace between the wars, Churchill 
warned Britain to prepare for World 
War II which he knew was coming. 


CHURCHILL AT 50: In 1924 busy Win- 
ston Churchill pauses as his photo- 
graph is taken at Westerham, England. 


His warnings went unheeded. Yet a 
year after World War II started, 
Churchill was asked to lead his coun- 
try. His words inspired the British 
people: “We shall fight on the 
beaches . . . we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets; we shall 
fight in the hills; we shall never sur- 
render.” 

Under Churchill Britain defended 
itself against Nazi bombings from 
the air. Then it joined the other Al- 
lies, including the U. S., in carrying 
forward the attack in Europe and 
the Pacific. 

The war in Europe won, Church- 
ill’s Conservative party lost its ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. 
Churchill had to step down as prime 
minister. He was again chosen prime 
minister in 1951. He resigned the 
post in 1955, but continued to serve 
as a member of parliament. In last 
month’s British elections, Sir Win- 
ston declined to run again for a 
House of Commons seat. After more 
than 60 years as an M.P., he is finally 
a private citizen. 

When Sir Winston was made an 
honorary U. S. citizen he wrote the 
late President Kennedy: “I have re- 
ceived many kindnesses from the 
United States... , but the honour 
which you now accord me is without 
parallel. I accept it with deep grati- 
tude and affection.” 

The U. S. has the same “deep 
gratitude and affection” for Winston 
Churchill. 


U.S. Elections Highlight 
Democratic Victories 


With all but a few votes counted, 
Lyndon B. Johnson won a total of 
42,187,772 votes in his campaign for 
the U.S. Presidency. His opponent, 
Barry Goldwater, received 26,607,- 
815 votes. Mr. Johnson won 44 states 
with 486 electoral votes; Mr, Gold- 
water won six states with 52 elec- 
toral votes. 

In his victory speech President 
Johnson said, “We have voted as 
many, but . . . we must face the 
world as one ... I ask all those who 
supported me and all those who op- 
posed me to forget our differences, 
because there are many more things 
in America that unite us than divide 
us and our nation.” 

Senator Goldwater’s telegram to 
the President read, “... I will help 
you in any way that I can toward 
achieving a growing and a better 
America and a secure and dignified 
peace .. . the Republican party will 
remain in that temper, but it also re- 
mains the party of opposition when 
opposition is called for. There is 
much to be done with Vietnam, 
Cuba, the problem of law and order 
in this country, and a productive 
economy. Communism remains our 
No. 1 obstacle to peace... .” 

Thirty-five seats in the U.S. Sen- 
ate were up for election. Democrats 
won 27 and Republicans 8 to make 
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LePelley/Christian Science Monitor 
“Winner in Every Election” 


a new total of 68 Democratic and 32 
Republican Senators. All 435 seats 
in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives were open. Democrats cap- 
tured 296 seats; Republicans 139, It 
was a net gain of 39 seats for the 
Democrats over the 88th Congress 
balance of 257 Democrats and 178 
Republicans, Twenty-five _ states 
elected Governors. Sixteen of these 
are Democrats; nine are Republi- 
cans. In all, 33 Governors are Demo- 


BOMBED U.S. BASE: 
U.S. Ambassador to 
South Viet Nam 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
inspects U.S. air 
base at Bien Hoa, 
partly destroyed by 
Communist gunfire, 
In rear, a ruined B- 
57 fighter-bomber. 
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crats; 17 are Republicans. Some 
vote totals are to be recounted. 

Thus the Republicans failed by a 
huge margin to elect a President, 
and their total numbers of Senators 
and Representatives fell. They did 
gain one more Republican Gover- 
nor. Why did the Republican party 
suffer such a smashing defeat? Here 
are some explanations: 

New York’s Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, a Republican, blamed 
Senator Goldwater’s positions: “... 
making Social Security voluntary, 
withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions, giving control of ... nuclear 
weapons to field commanders, leav- 
ing the problems of civil rights to 
the states . . . selling the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the immediate 
termination of farm price supports. 

Former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower: a “false image of Re- 
publicanism.” He said it’s wrong to 
think of the party as being “prima- 
rily for the rich and the privileged.” 

Former Vice-President Richard 
Nixon: “I think Senator Goldwater 
waged a very courageous campaign 
against very great odds.” Mr. Gold- 
water lost because of a “massive as- 
sault directed by one of the master 
political tacticians of all time,” as 
well as “constant sniping from the 
rear” by other Republicans, said Mr. 
Nixon. “This would have been & 
difficult year for any Republican. 


South Viet Nam: Viet 
Cong Hits; New Charter 


Viet Cong Communist guertillas 
slipped through security forces at 
the biggest U.S. airfield in South 
Viet Nam this month, and blasted 
tle base with heavy mortar fire. At 
least four U.S. servicemen were 
killed, 72 wounded. Six B-57 jet 
bombers were destroyed, and 
were damaged. In addition, at least 
two Vietnamese servicemen were 
killed, four injured. The attack oc 
curred at Bien Hoa, 19 miles north- 
east of Saigon, the capital of South 
Viet Nam. 

Radio broadcasts from Hanel, 
capital of Communist North Vit! 
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Nam, said the attack was a reply to 
the U.S. air strike on North Viet 
Nam torpedo bases last August. The 
U.S. air strike followed torpedo at- 
tacks on U.S. ships in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. (For background on South 
Viet Nam, see Theme Article and 
JS World Reporter, September 16.) 


NEW CHARTER 


A new charter (like a constitu- 
tion) went into effect in South Viet 
Nam on October 17. It was drawn 
up by a 17-member group, the High 
National Council, made up of civil- 
ians. The charter provides for 
a parliamentary government (like 
Britain’s) headed by a premier re- 
sponsible to a national assembly. 
(The national assembly will be ap- 
pointed, not elected, because of the 
civil war. ) 

The Council named Tran Van 
Huong, former mayor of Saigon, as 
premier. Mr. Huong pledged he 
would try to unite the South Viet- 
namese people. Mr. Huong succeeds 
Major General Nguyen Khanh, who 
stepped down to head his country’s 
fight against the Communists. 

The charter also sets up a four- 
man National Security Council 
made up of the commander-in-chief, 
premier, defense minister, and chief 
of state. The new chief of state is 
Phan Khac Suu, an engineer. The 
council will direct the war effort. 

The new government has already 
been sharply criticized by various 
groups in South Viet Nam. They 
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claim that many of the new officials 
are the same men who served under 
President Diem and the French, 
They also charge that the new gov- 
ernment excluded from the cabinet 
representatives of Buddhist groups, 
which led the fight against Diem. 


Faisal Proclaimed King 
in Saudi Arabia 


The desert kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia has a new king. He is Faisal, 
half-brother of former King Saud, 
who was deposed this month. 

Faisal, premier of Saudi Arabia, 
was named king on November 2, 
after a five-day meeting of members 
of the royal family, tribal chiefs, and 
religious leaders in Riyadh, the gov- 
ernmental capital of Saudi Arabia. 

King Faisal had been king in all 
but name since last March, after a 
meeting of the same council of lead- 
ers. At that time, the powers of the 
king were taken from Saud and 
given to Faisal. He was offered the 
title as well. Faisal refused the title 
then. In 1953 he had promised his 
dying father he would support Saud 
as king. 

THE BACKGROUND: Saudi 
Arabia derives about 80 per cent of 
its income from its Persian Gulf oil 
fields—among the richest in the 
world. Oil brings Saudi Arabia 
more than $500,000,000 a year. With 
this income, former King Saud used 
to spend lavishly, maintaining 24 
palaces, private planes, and a fleet 
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Wide World photo 
COUNTRY AND 
KING: Saudi Arabia 
is a country the size 
of the U.S. west of 
the Mississippi Riv- 
er. The kingdom's 
southernmost 
boundaries are not 
clearly defined. 
Riyadh, the Saudi 
capital, has a pop- 
ulation of about 
65,000. Faisal, who 
lives in a Riyadh 
palace, is new king. 
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of air-conditioned Cadillac cars. He 
was accustomed to taking over whole 
hotels in foreign resort cities for him- 
self and his hundreds of followers. 

Former Crown Prince Faisal had 
been called in frequently by his 
family to help with Saudi Arabia’s 
finances and foreign relations. He 
wanted to use a large part of the in- 
come from oil to build new schools, 
roads, airports, and docks for his un- 
derdeveloped country. He wanted 
to build industries and provide edu- 
cation for the 8,000,000 Saudi Ara- 
bians, most of whom cannot read or 
write. One of the ways he planned 
to offer primary education was by 
television. Some of his people ob- 
jected, because their religion forbids 
showing pictures of people. 

King Faisal has held responsible 
positions since early youth when his 
father put him in command of 
hard-riding, sharp-shooting Bedouin 
tribesmen during a desert war. Fai- 
sal represented Saudi Arabia at the 
founding of the United Nations in 
1945, and headed his nation’s U.N. 
delegations in 1947 and 1952. In 
1958 he became premier, but re- 
signed in 1960 as a protest against 
his brother's policies. 

In 1962 Saud asked Faisal 
to become premier again. Faisal 
launched his own programs. His 
country sent arms and money to 
tribesmen in Yemen who have been 
fighting to enthrone the heir to the 
previous Yemeni king. President 
Nasser of Egypt had been aiding 
the republican side in the Yemeni 
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war. This civil war had been see- 
sawing back and forth for many 
months. 

President Nasser and Crown 
Prince Faisal recently came to a 
settlement which may end the Yem- 
eni war. But while Faisal was away 
from Saudi Arabia for talks with 
Nasser and other Arab leaders and 
for a multi-nation conference in 
Cairo, Saud reportedly tried to ruin 
Faisal’s programs. 


Government in Trouble 
in Tin-Rich Bolivia 


A month of rebellion, strikes, and 
riots in Bolivia ended with the flight 
of Bolivia’s President Victor Paz 
[stenssoro into exile in Peru on No- 
vember 4. 

Vice-President Rene Barrientos 
Ortuna, an air force general, an- 
nounced that he was head of a 
group of military leaders who would 
now rule Bolivia. He promised that 
elections will be held as soon as 
possible. 

More than 50 people were killed 
in the month’s fighting. General Al- 
tredo Obando Candia, head of the 
armed forces, and other members of 
ex-president Paz’s political party led 
the action against the government. 
University students and tin miners 
were among their followers as well as 
other people from many walks of life. 

Ex-President Paz claimed that the 
students and miners were aroused 
by Communist leaders. On October 
29 Bolivia ordered diplomats of the 
Communist Czechoslovak embassy 
to leave the country. The govern- 
ment said that the rebels had been 
supplied with guns made in Czech- 
oslovakia. 

One reason  Bolivia’s _ political 
leaders turned against President 
Paz: During his previous term of 
office he had _ the constitution 
amended so that he could succeed 
himself. He became president of his 
country for the third time August 6. 

In 138 years of Bolivia’s existence, 
it has had 179 revolutions. Bolivia 
received U.S. aid of $36,000,000 in 
1963. 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of Junior 
Scholastic next week, Nov. 25, 1964. 


Our next issue will be dated Dec. 2. 
Have a happy Thanksgiving! 
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O. H. Ammann: 
Master-Builder 
of Bridges 


The world’s longest suspension 
bridge, the Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge, opens in New York City on 
November 21. The bridge’s 4,260- 
foot center span is 60 feet longer 
than that of the Golden Gate Bridge 
in San Francisco. The Verrazano, 
which spans the entrance of bustling 
New York Harbor, connects two 
parts of New York City—Staten Is- 
land and Brooklyn. It permits cars 
and trucks to by-pass traflic-clogged 
Manhattan. 

The Verrazano was named for a 
little-known Florentine explorer who 
is believed to have sailed into New 
York Harbor in 1524, It will carry 
12,000,000 vehicles a year on its six- 
lane upper deck. When its second 
deck is opened, the bridge will carry 
four times that number. 

In its weight and cost the Verra- 
zano dwarfs all other bridges. It 
contains three times as much steel as 
the Empire State Building, world’s 
tallest skyscraper. Its two 690-foot 
towers are as tall as a 70-story build- 
ing. Its four cables, each three feet 
in diameter, are strong enough to 
hold an ocean liner larger than the 
Queen Mary. The maze of steel 
wires inside the cables of the Verra- 
zano is so complicated that work- 
men carried maps to help them find 
their way. Even so, one of the work- 
ers, a Mohawk Indian trained from 
childhood to follow trails, was lost 
_ inside a cable for several hours! 
| About 10,000 men worked on the 

Verrazano, which took four years to 
| build and cost $325,000,000. 
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This remarkable bridge was de- 
signed by a man just as remark- 
able: Othmar Hermann Ammann. 
Mr. Ammann was born on March 
26, 1879, in Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land. The son of a prosperous hat 
manufacturer, and grandson of an 
artist, young Othmar was an excel- 
lent math and art student. Deciding 
to be an engineer, he attended the 
Swiss Federal Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and was graduated in 1902. 
Two years later he came to the U.S. 
to study bridge building. He has 
lived in the U.S. ever since. becom- 
ing a citizen in 1924. 

Recognized as the master bridge 
designer of the 20th century, Mr. 
Ammann was chief designer of the 
world’s four longest suspension 
bridges: the Verrazano, the Golden 
Gate (4,200 feet), the Mackinac 
Straits Bridge (3,800 feet), in Mich- 
igan, and the George Washington 
(3,500 feet), in New York City. 

Which of these four spectacular 
bridges is his favorite? The George 
Washington, says Mr. Ammann. “I 
am so much in love with it, that my 
wife says I am married to it!” Then, 
he adds with a smile, “She shares 
my love.” Mr, Ammann’s bridges are 
not only engineering marvels, They 
are also very beautiful. “It is a crime 
to build an ugly bridge,” he says. 


Triborough Bridgo & Tunnel Authority phot 
Verrazano Bridge arches across 
plex in New York, New Jersey: 
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WHEN SOVIET PREMIER Ni- 
kita Khrushchev was suddenly oust- 
ed from power last month, rumbles 
of discontent were heard in several 
Communist satellite* countries, Po- 
lish, Hungarian, Rumanian, and 
Czechoslovak Communists demand- 
ed to know why. They took the un- 
usual step of openly challenging 
Sovict Communist Party leaders. By 
doing so, they were following in the 
footsteps of another Communist 
leader—Yugoslavia’s dictator Tito. 

Sixteen years ugo Tito hurled a de- 
fiant “nyet” (“no”) at Soviet Russia’s 
dictator Stalin, earning the enmity of 
the whole Communist world, and the 
cautious encouragement of the Free 
World, That “nyect” was the first im- 
portant crack in the Iron Curtain. 

Yugoslavia, which covers an area 
about the size of Wyoming, is the 
largest country on the Balkan Penin- 
sula®. Its 19,000,000 people are di- 
vided into five national groups: Serbs, 
in the majority, Croats, Slovenes, 
Macedonians*, and Montenegrins*. 
They speak three separate, though 
related, languages: Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovenian, and Macedonian. 

Despite Communist rule, religion 
continues to be important to most of 
the people. Their religious life is al- 
most as varied as their nationalities. 
The largest church is the Serbian 
Orthodox, a Christian faith with 
about 7,000,000 followers—most of 
them Serbs, Montenegrins, and Mace- 
donians. About 5,300,000 people— 
mostly Croats and Slovenes—are 
Roman Catholics, Just over 2,000,- 
000 Serbs and Croats are Moslems. 

The ancestors of the Yugoslavs mi- 
grated to the region from the Black 
Sea area about 1,300 years ago. A 
Slavic people, they were ruled much 
of the time by their stronger neigh- 
bors, the Austrians and Turks. Those 
ruled by the Austrians became Ro- 
man Catholics. Those who came un- 
der Turkish influence became either 
Moslems or followers of the Eastern 


Orthodox branch of the Christian 
religion. 


INDEPENDENT PEOPLE 

Whatever their religion or nation- 
ality, the people of the area were 
fiercely independent. They revolted 
many times against their Austrian 
and Turkish rulers but the revolts 
were unsuccessful. When World War 
I ended in 1918, with the defeat and 
breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes was established 
by the Allies. Eleven years later, the 
name of the country was changed to 
Yugoslavia, which means Land of 
the South Slavs, 

Independence did not bring peace, 
however, Each national group tried 
to dominate the others, and for years 
a fierce struggle went on for leader- 
ship. Few improvements were made 
in the people's way of life, and Yugo- 


slavia remained one of the most - 


backward countries of Europe. 


Monkmeyer Pross photo 
GOLDEN HARVEST: Against a backdrop of mountains, a farmer rakes ears of corn. 
Other major crops are wheat, potatoes, sugar beets, plums, apples, wine grapes. 


Then, in 1941, Nazi German troops 
invaded the troubled nation, con- 
quering it in 10 days. Crushed under 
the heel of the Nazis, the Yugoslav 
people stopped quarreling among 
themselves and put up a determined 
fight against the Nazi enemy. 

Two guerrilla armies sprang up. 
One, the Chetniks, was led by 
Drazha Mihailovich*, a general loyal 
to the king. The other, the Partisans, 
was led by a Communist who called 


%& STARRED WORDS * 


satellite. In astronomy, a small body 
that revolves around another planet. In 
politics, a country that depends on or is 
excessively influenced by another. 

Balkan Peninsula (BALL-kuhn), The 
section of southeast Europe which in- 


cludes Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, the 
European part of Turkey, Yugoslavia, 


and Rumania. 

Macedonians (mass - uh - DOUGH - nee - 
ans). 

Montenegrins (MAHN-ten-NEE-grins). - 

Drazha Mihailovich (DRAH-zhuh mec- 
HIE-luh-vihch). 


; United Nations photo 
HEAVY INDUSTRY: Crane operator keeps his eye on a piece of heavy machinery 
being hoisted. Factory is the largest producer of power in Yugoslavia. 
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himself Tito (see More About, p, 1] 

eat a »p. ). 
Tito’s Partisans grew into a toy 
army of 500,000 men which pinned 
down 20 German divisions, Foy a 
while, the U. S. and Britain sent 
supplies to both groups. By 1944, the 
decided to back Tito’s forces healt 
they were stronger and more success- 
ful in their fight against the Nazis, 
By 1945, the Partisans had pushed 
the Germans out of most of Yugo- 
slavia. When World War II ended 
Tito became the head of the new 
government. 

In typical Communist fashion he 
eliminated all opponents (including 
Mihailovich, who was executed in 
1946). Farms were taken away from 
their owners and turned into govern- 
ment collectives. Yugoslavia signed 
treaties with Soviet Russia and the 
satellite nations. It sent them raw 
materials in return for manufactured 
goods. Tito supported Communist- 
led guerrillas who were fomenting 
civil war in Greece. For a time Yugo- 
slavia was an “obedient” Soviet satel- 
lite, following Moscow’s every order. 


DEFIES STALIN 


Then, in 1948, Tito did what no 
other Communist leader had dared 
to do. He announced he would de- 
velop his own variety of communism. 
He began to return collectivized 
farm land to the peasants. He refused 
to continue to send Yugoslavia’s raw 
materials to Soviet Russia in return 
for very little. Stalin, enraged by 
Tito’s defiance, ordered the Yugoslav 
Communist Party to expel him. It re- 
fused. Backed by the Party and a 
strong army, Tito stood firm. The 
Communist satellite nations, follow- 
ing Soviet Russia’s lead, broke of all 
trade and other relations with Tito. 

The Free World watched this rift 
with interest, and began sending aid 
to Tito. The U. S.,. Britain, and 
France reasoned that they shoul 
support Tito’s independence from 
Soviet Russia. For, if Tito succeede 
in building up his nation, other 5° 
viet satellites might take the hint and 
veer away from Soviet rule. Pres 
dents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson all favored this policy. 
Since the break the U. S. has seat 
Tito some $2,000,000,000 in aid. 
(Critics of this policy believe that 
such support to a Communist Jeader 
has resulted in keeping him a" 
communism in powet.) 

Yugoslavia began to trade more 
with Free World countries tha" 
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with satelhte nations At present, 
about TS per cent of the goods im- 
ported by Yugoslavia comes from 
non- Communist countries, inelndi 
the U. S_ the remainder from 


dloc counines. 


ABOUT FARMS, INDUSTRY 

Unlike other Communist countries. 
90 per cent of the farm land in Yugo- 
slavia is now privately owned. Indus- 
try is run by councils of factory 
workers who set wages and produc 
tion schedules. Of course, the gov- 
emment sets broad policy, and can 
“eto action taken by the councils. 

Tito’s program seems to have had 
some success. Steel production has 
increased at an average yearly rate 
of 155 per cent The textile indus- 
try has expanded. At present there are 
more than 275 textile mills, 25 em 
ploying more than 1,000 people. Ship- 
building. an important industry, is 
growing. Last year Yugoslavia ranked 
10th in the world in ships built since 
1956. The extensive mineral wealth 
—copper, antimony, bauxite, iron, oil 


QE 


MORE ABOUT 
YUGOSLAVIA: 


ITS-REPORTED that Tito, Com- 
munist dictator of Yugoslavia, once 
said. “Karl Marx was only a man with 
a white beard who lived 100 years 
ago!” While his remark sounds inno- 
cent to most people, to Communists 
it’s an insult. For Marx was the chief 
founder of communism. To joke about 
him is—to devoted Communists—to be 
a traitor to communism. Tito risked 
the anger of his fellow Communists 
then, as he risked it many other times 
(see Theme Article). Who is this man 
Tito? 

Tito’s real name is Josip Broz. He 
was bom on May 25, 1892, in the 
Croatian village of Kumrovec*. He was 
the seventh of 15 children of a poor 
Croat peasant and his wife, who was a 
Slovene. 

He began to work on his father’s 
farm when he was seven, and went to 
the village elementary school until he 
was 12. At 15 he was apprenticed to a 
locksmith. 

Soon after World War I (1914-1918) 
broke out, Josip Broz was drafted into 
the Austro-Hungarian Army. (Croatia 
was then part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.) The burly young Croatian 
was captured by Russian troops and 
was shipped off to Russia as a prison- 
er. He was there when the revolution 
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Mucimmerer Press poets 
NEW AND OLD: Here a peasant’s animal 
carries a bellows te smelt modern metels. 


—is also beginning to be developed. 

Soon after Khrushchev came to 
power in Soviet Russia, he began to 
make friends with Tito. The former 
Soviet premier even went to Yugo- 
slavia in 1955. and declared that 
each Communist country should be 
free to develop in its own way. Tito 
took the hand of friendship offered 
by Soviet Russia, but did not rejoin 
the Soviet bloc. He now accepts aid 
from the Free World and the Com- 
munist world. 


of 1917 broke out. He soon caught 
the Communist fever. He remained in 
Soviet Russia until 1920. where he was 
trained to be a Communist agent. Tito 
was sent back to his homeland to help 
organize the country’s Communist Par- 
ty. He was jailed several times for tak- 
ing part in strikes and illegal political 
activity. In 1928 he was imprisoned 
for five years. Soon after his release, 
he assumed the name Tito. 

Tito left his native land and traveled 
throughout Europe for several years, 
revisiting Soviet Russia. In 1937 he be 
came leader of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party. By the time World War II 
broke out in 1939, Tito was back in 
Yugoslavia. Nazi German troops over- 
ran the B..lkan country, and then pro- 
ceeded to carve up the nation—giving 
parts of it to Italy, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia, all allies of the Germans. 

Tito headed one of two underground 
Yugoslav groups which fought the 
Germans. His group was called the Par- 
tisans. Let by tough, disciplined Com- 
munists the Partisans pinned down 20 
German divisions, and eventually won 
the support of the U. S. and Britain. At 
the end of the war, Tito set up a so- 
called “People’s Republic’—a Commu- 
nist country. He speedily eliminated 
all opposition, closed churches, clamped 


Ww iS] 
BELGRADE: Giant photo of Tito looks 
down on a busy main avenve in capital. 


Other Communist countries are 
beginning to defy orders from Mos- 
cow. Tito took a gamble—and so far 
the gamble seems to have paid off. 
He is not willing. however, to risk 
giving his own people greater free- 
dom and a democratic voice in run- 
ning the government. Yugoslavia is 
stil very much a Communist land, 
and Tito is its dictator. 


*& STARRED WORDS * 
Kumrovee (KUM-ro-vek). 


Tito, Yugoslavia’s Communist Dictator 


UPI phete 
RED LEADERS: Tito (right) and new 
Soviet Russian leader L. Brezhnev confer. 


strict control over schools and news- 
papers. He took farms away from their 
owners and “collectivized” them. Tito 
became the undisputed dictator, and 
has remained so. 

A tall, heavy-set man, Tito the Com- 
munist lives more like a Tsar than a 
worker. He is said to have as many as 
40 villas and apartments set aside for 
him in Yugoslavia. He owns three Rolls- 
Royces and a Cadillac. When he needs 
a vacation in the sun he cruises the 
Adriatic in his own yacht. The father 
of two grown sons, Tito has a third 
wife, a Serbian. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE OF 
WUGOSLAVIA 

The young people of Yugoslavia, 
like those everywhere, live very much 
in a world of their own. They play 
games, whittle flutes, drive oxcarts, 
listen to the latest records. Commu- 
nism, however, demands their un- 
questioning acceptance of whatever 
“line” their leaders adopt. Young 


folks do not have the right to ask 
“why,” to criticize, to challenge. 


Black Star photo 
SHEPHERDS: Two boys while away the 
hours by playing flutes. Cattle, sheep 
raising are important farm activities, 


INSPIRATION? A group of boys and girls 
are helping to build their own school. 
They march to work singing, waving ban- 
ners, supposedly inspired by Tito’s photo. 


Monkmeyer Press photo 
FARM GIRL: A Yugoslav girl drives 
a team of oxen. Oxcarts are still 
used for transport in rural areas. 


Monkmeyer Press photo 
ATHLETES: Yugoslav _ school- 
girls in athletic dress proudly 
march in parade _ before 
national sports meet starts. 
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How We 


Boy of Piran 
ay 


By 
ZELJKO 
GRILLO* 


As told to 
RONALD STEEL 


TO ME ONE OF THE MOST 
important things in the world is that 
people should get to know one an- 
other. This is one of the reasons I 
am studying navigation and want to 
be a sailor. I would like to visit other 
lands and to get to know the people 
who live there. 

I am 14, and am a first-year stu- 
dent in a naval academy in my home 
town of Piran. Students from all over 
Yugoslavia come to Piran to attend 
this school. There are a thousand of 
us at the school, and most of us are 
boarders. I live at home, however, 
since the school is just a few minutes 
from my house. Tuition, room, and 
board are provided by the govem- 
ment, so this allows any qualified 
boy to attend. 

The four-year course of study in- 
cludes navigation, engineering, lan- 
guages, history, literature, and geog- 
raphy. We study Slovene (the 
language of this section of Yugo- 
savia), Serbo-Croatian (the language 
most people of Yugoslavia speak), 
Italian, and English. English is con- 


Monkmeyer Press phot 
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Live in Yugoslavia 


sidered an international language, 
important for naval officers to know. 

After four years at the school I will 
work on a Yugoslav ship for two 
years. Then I will return for two 
more years of advanced study at the 
school. My ambition is to be chief 
engineer of a Yugoslav freighter 
some day. 

I would like to visit all the foreign 
places I have read about and seen 
in films: New York, Los Angeles, 
Rio de Janeiro, Hawaii. I would like 
to travel all through the U. S. to 
learn as much as I can about your 
country. I have an uncle who lives 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and he writes 
us many wonderful things about the 
U.S. I also want to go to Mexico to 
see the ruins of the Mayanx civiliza- 
tion, and to Egypt to see the pyra- 
mids. Ancient civilizations interest 
me a lot, and I think they have much 
to teach us. 


OLD HOUSE 


My parents, 10-year-old brother 
Ivo, and I live in a 200-year-old 
house built when the Venetians ruled 
Piran. School is only a short walk 
away, so I get up at 7:15 to be ready 
for my 8:00 o'clock class. I usually 
have coffee with milk, fresh bread, 
and jam for breakfast which I eat 
with Mother and brother Ivo. Father 
is a bus driver and goes to work at 
4:00 a.m. School lasts until 1:00 in 
the afternoon Monday through Sat- 
urday. 

Lunch is our big meal of the day. 
Usually we begin with soup, then 
have fish or meat, with tomatoes, 
and then dessert. My favorite food 
is kapano* (braised lamb with spin- 
ach and onions). 

After lunch I do my homework. If 
the weather is good I go out and 
play soccer with my friends. If it’s 
nasty out I stay home and read or 
listen to the radio or play records. 
I share a room with my brother, my 
parents have a room, and we have a 
living room, kitchen, and bathroom. 


T like our house. It’s old like our town. 
aa eee 
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Zeljko Grillo (ZHEL-ko GREE-lo). 
Mayan (MY-uhn). 

Kapano (kuh-PAN-uh), 

Valci Crnjac (vahl-CHEE chern-YACH). 
Kranj (KRAHIN), 

Ljubljana (lee-oo-blee-AHN-uh). 
Sibenik (SILE-ben-ick). 


Girl of Kranj 


By 
VALCI 
CRNJAC* 


As told to 
RONALD STEEL 


I AM 18, and live in the town of 
Kranj* high in the mountains of 
Slovenia near the border of Austria. 
People come here from all over 
Yugoslavia to ski in winter, and to 
mountain-climb in the summertime. 
Magnificent forests cover all the sur- 
rounding hills. 

Kranj is a suburb of Ljubljana*, 
which is one of the’ great industrial 
cities of Yugoslavia. There, factory 
workers make the giant buses that 
link our towns. 

My mother works in Ljubljana as 
secretary to the chief accountant in 
a big bank. In Yugoslavia, offices 
open at 7:00 in the morning, close 
at 2:00 or 3:00 in the afternoon. 
People eat their lunch after work 
and are free for the rest of the day. 
Mother doesn’t get home in time to 
have lunch with me and my 11-year- 
old brother Dmitri. She prepares our 
lunch ahead of time, and when we 


Wide World photo 
WESTERN JAZZ: The latest records at- 
tract teen-agers to a store window 
in Belgrade. The twist and the Beatles 
are very popular throughout the country. 
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World Friendship Series 


get home from school I heat it up 
and serve it to the two of us. We 
usually have roasted meat, mashed 
potatoes, salad, and fruit. 

My mother, brother, and I live in 
a three-room apartment in a hous- 
ing project built by the government. 
We are proud of our new apart- 
ment. It has a kitchen with a gas 
stove and hot-water heater, a living 
room where Dmitri sleeps, and a 
bedroom which Mother and I share. 

Father works in a naval shipyard 
at Sibenik* in southern Yugoslavia, 
and we don’t see him often. 

I am in the sixth grade at Kranj 
elementary school. It will be three 
years before I graduate and go to 
high school. When I grow up I want 
to be an airline stewardess. I love 
to travel and meet new people. 

To’ be a stewardess on our planes 
I must learn to speak French, Italian, 
German, and English. This is not as 
hard as it seems. I already know 
some Italian and German, since 
many people in this part of Yugo- 
slavia speak these languages. This 
year I start my first year of English 
in schoo]. Next year I'll begin French. 

Classes begin at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing, and I get up at 6:00, make my 


bed, and help prepare breakfast. We 


usually have coffee with milk, and 
bread with marmalade. I leave for 
school at 7:20 since it is only a five- 
minute walk from my house. There 
are 40 boys and girls in my class, 
850 in the school. I am taking geog- 
raphy, European history, German, 
Serbo-Croatian, English, and math. 
At 10:00 we have a 20-minute 
snack break. We go to the canteen 
for tea, bread and marmalade. This 
costs us 60 cents a month. 

School is over by 12:30, and 
Dmitri and I walk home together 
for lunch. After lunch I do my home- 
work. Whlien I’ve finished, I go out 
to play with friends in the woods 
nearby. If the weather is bad, 1 
sometimes watch television. One of 
my favorite TV programs is Dr. Kil- 
dare. It’s the same one you see, but 
in our language. ; 

We usually have dinner around 
6:00 in the evening, and generally 
it is a light meal of soup and an 
omelet. We eat dinner with our 
mother. Dmitri and I go to the 
movies three times a week, I just 
love cowboy movies, 
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FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE 


Birds: 
Sounds and Science 


THE JOY OF SEEING AND HEARING 


EVER HAVE THE FUN of spending a few hours in 
the woods watching the action and listening to the calls 
of wild birds? No other wild creature in the world lives 
so close to man. You can see birds in all seasons in all 
continents. 

Because they're so close to us, most of us don’t seem 
to take much of an interest in birds. But their delicate 
bodies, their magnificent coloration, and their unique 
living habits provide hours of enjoyment and education 
—that is, if you can “invade” their world. Next month 
one of television’s most unusual programs will take you 
into this “world” to see and hear The Wonder of Birds. 
Never before has a TV series been devoted to the sci- 


ence of ornithology—the branch of zoology that deals 
with birds. 


The Wonder of Birds, 65 colorcasts in all, each five | 


minutes in length, is being produced by the Triangle 
television stations. It will be seen on the six Triangle 
stations, and on more than 100 other stations throughout 
the U. S., Canada, and Japan. Filming for the series was 
done at the Boehm Aviaries, Washington’s Crossing, 
N. J. Inside the Boehm Aviaries—a kind of zoo for 
feathered creatures—birds from all over the world live 
in an atmosphere similar to their natural surroundings. 
Each program of the series will feature a look into the 
private lives of some of the most unusual birds of the 
world. 

Understandably, this has proved a great challenge to 
the Triangle teams filming the birds. They had to work 
about 14 hours for each 5-minute program. One of the 
greatest problems involved the maniken bird—who per- 
forms an unusual aerial ballet and courtship dance. The 
film team had watched the manikens for seven hours 
before the birds did their fancy dance. 

The small wood swallow (below, right) is a mystery 
bird from Australia and the South Pacific. The rare red- 
breasted goose is from the central Siberian plains, in 
Soviet Russia. 


Trianglo T'V/MILls photos 
THE WONDER OF BIRDS: 
One of the rarest birds in 
the world is red-breasted 
goose, left, Above is the 
Australian wood swallow. 
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Wilde World photo 


WHOOPER FAMILY: 
These 2 baby whoop- 
ing cranes were born 
in New Orleans zoo, 
Parents are white- 
feathered birds, center. 


MIGHTY BALD EAGLE: 
Will our national bird 
disappear? Some sci- 
entists think so. There 
are fewer than 5,000. 

Philip Gendreau photo 


THE HEADACHES OF FINDING ANSWERS 


The birds at the top of this column are in trouble, 
and scientists, conservation experts, ornithologists, and 
just plain bird watchers don’t know what to do about it. 
One, the bald eagle, is our national bird, and is part 
of our national emblem. The beautiful long-necked crea- 
tures are whooping cranes. The “whooper” is a rare, 
rare bird that lives in the U. S. and Canada—and seems 
about at the end of its flight trail. 

The problems of these two North American birds 
began years ago when they were overhunted for food, 
sport, and feathers. Harming either species today is 
against federal and state law. At the moment, however, 
our mighty national bird is suffering not from the 
hunter, but some mysterious inability to produce young. 
Last year in some states (North Dakota, North Carolina, 
Nevada) no young bald eagles were born in the nesting 
areas. In other states (Utah, Pennsylvania, Mississippi ) 
only one eagle was born. Illinois has the best record of 
bald eagle births, with a recent count of 126. No one 
knows why. 

A similar problem faces the golden eagle, a “cousin” 
of the bald eagle. They are being illegally killed by 
hunters in such numbers that Congress has been asked 
to pass bills to protect the birds. 

The problems of the “whoopers” are so great (there 
are fewer than 100 of them left), and their success of 
egg hatching so low, that a bold new plan was recently 
announced for them. A new joint U. S.-Canadian plan 
will take the eggs from the nests and attempt to hatch 
them under scientific conditions in laboratory incubators, 

Will it work? Officials of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior and the Canadian Department of Northern Af- 
fairs and Natural Resources (the protectors of the 
cranes) hope so. The largest whooping crane reserye 
is the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge on the Texas 
coast. The birds nest both here and in the Canadian 
areas a few hundred miles south of the Arctic circle, 
It takes little effort for the huge birds with a wingspread 
of 7% feet to fly 2,500 miles. Earlier this month the 
whoopers arrived at Aransas where they are now being 
carefully counted by Interior officials. 
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IS THERE ANY glamour in grammar? Believe it or 
not, there is. In fact, the word “glamour” comes from 
“grammar.” 

Centuries ago, few people knew how to read and 
write. Most people thought that writing was a strange, 
mysterious business. Words on paper meant about as 
much to them as Egyptian hieroglyphics mean to a 
modern American. 

The queer marks that formed words frightened the 
uneducated people. They suspected those who used them 
of practicing witchcraft. And they were sure that gram- 
mar—the rules for using words in writing and speaking 
—was full of black magic, too. 

As years passed, the word grammar took on the mean- 
ing of mystery. Then, in Scotland, its pronunciation (and 
eventually its spelling) changed—from grammar to glam- 
mar to glamour. It lost its meaning about language and 
came to mean a magic spell or charm. 

Today glamour still means charm. A glamorous girl 
is called charming. But that’s because her beauty en- 
chants people, and not because her evil spells bewitch 
them. 

Grammar—the parent word of glamour—still means 
the rules of language. It may not be as enchanting as a 
glamorous girl, but it’s nothing to be afraid of, either. 
Students who get a good grip on the ground rules of 


grammar find their English grades glowing with glitter 
and glamour. 


Grammar Ground 


The eight parts of speech provide the foundation for 
most of our grammatical knowledge. They are the build- 
ing blocks of our language. Every word in the English 
language, when used in a sentence, can be classified as 
one of the eight parts of speech—nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, prepositions, conjunctions, interjec- 
tions. 


Nouns are names: 


Your very first words were nouns. They were name- 
words for the persons, places, and things that surrounded 
you. When, as a child, you first spoke the name-words 
“mamma” or “daddy,” your delighted parents knew that 
you were on your way to learning your language. There 
are far more nouns than any of the other parts of speech 
in the English language. Try counting all the nouns you 
know—you'll be astonished. 


Verbs express action: 


You spoke your first sentences when you learned to 
use verbs. These are the words that tell what a noun 
does, what happens to it, or what it is. Your earliest sen- 
tences—“Baby fall, daddy help!’—may not have been 
perfect, but they got your message across. Verbs also 
express “states of being” as well as actions. I am is such 
a “state of being,” 


Pronouns are substitutes: 

Before long you discovered stand-ins for nouns. You 
then dropped baby-talk sentences like “Baby loves mom- 
my,” and said, “I love you.” I and you are pronouns, 
Other pronouns (all substitutes for nouns) are he, she, 
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Rules 


it, we, they. Caution: Make sure your listener under- 
stands what noun is being replaced by the pronoun you 


* use. = 


Adjectives and adverbs add details: 


As you began examining things more carefully, you 
tried to describe them. You then began to use adjec- 
tives: “pretty doll,” “big house,” “red hat.” 

Just as adjectives describe nouns, so do adverbs de- 
scribe verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs: “Jerry sings 
softly.” (The -ly ending is often the sign of an adverb.) 
Adjectives and adverbs pin other words down, make 


them more specific, more colorful, more meaningful, 
more useful. 


Prepositions and conjunctions are linkers: 


Prepositions link a noun or a pronoun to another word 
in a sentence: “I’m playing in the yard.” Some of the 
most common prepositions are on, in, at, by, to, of, and 
from, One way to remember prepositions: They're every- 
thing a squirrel can do to a tree—run over, under, 
around, and so on. 

Conjunctions—words like and, but, or—connect two 
or more words or ideas in a sentence. 


Interjections are surprisers! 


The last (and in some ways least important) part of 
speech is the interjection. It has no connection with any 
other word in a sentence. It stands alone and shows sur- 
prise or strong feeling: My! Gosh! Gee! Interjections 
may be unimportant—but they do come in handy once 
in a while! 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WATCHWORBS 
OF LIBERTY 


One hundred and one years ago this week President 
ADraham Lincoln dedicated the military cemetery at 
Gettysburg, Pa. Union and Confederate armies had bat- 
tled on these plains the previous July 1-3. Now the 
Civil War was raging on other fields, but Gettysburg 
was quiet. With words and pictures Robert Lawson in 
Watchwords of Liberty (Little, Brown and Co., 1943) 
tells how President Lincoln spoke the solemn words of 


his Gettysburg Address: 


November 19, 1863, in the sleepy little town of Gettys- 
burg: A little more than four months since the windows 
had shattered and the streets had rocked to the thunder 
of battle. A little more than four months since the north- 
ward sweeping tide of Lee’s magnificent army had 
dashed itself against the Union lines and retreated 
southward. 

It was Indian summer now. The trampled fields were 
making a pitiful showing of harvest. The harvest of 
the dead was gathered and the sorrowful Lincoln was 
here to dedicate the final resting place of those who had 
so gallantly given their lives. 

A lesser speaker might have made this an occasion 
for glittering oratory, for words of triumph and glorifi- 
cation. For here, on this field, had occurred a decisive 
Union victory. Here the military power of the South had 
been broken. 

But Abraham Lincoln was not such an orator. Quietly, 
his great heart torn with compassion, he began the 
lines of the now immortal Gettysburg Address. He 
spoke for less than five minutes. There was no fervid 
declamation, there was not one word of hate, no breath 


“. Government of the People, by the People, 
for the People, Shall Not Perish from the Earth. ” 


Abraham Lincoln—Gettysburg Address—November 19, 1863 


of bitterness, no vestige of exultation. There were only 
deep grief, utter humbleness in the presence of the 
honored dead, and a resolve almost holy in President 
Lincoln’s short talk: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle field of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field, as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure -of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall no" 
perish from the earth.” 
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Giving Thanks 
on 
Thanksgiving 


THANKSGIVING DAY falls on No- 
vember 26 this year. It is a day to enjoy 
a fine dinner, to be with family and 
friends, to celebrate and be merry. It 
is also a day to, in the words of the old 
hymn, “count your blessings, name them 
one by one.” 

The first American Thanksgiving was 
celebrated by the Plymouth colonists in 
1621, President Abraham Lincoln in 
1863 proclaimed Thanksgiving as a na- 
tional holiday, to fall on the last Thurs- 
day in November. Congress in 1941 
ruled that the holiday is to be cele- 
brated on the fourth Thursday in No- 
vember. So Thanksgiving is officially a 
national holiday. 


RELIGIOUS, TOO 


In another sense, Thanksgiving is a 
religious holiday, one that all faiths 
observe. In keeping with the traditions 
of his own religion, every American can 
give thanks to God on Thanksgiving. 
He can “count his blessings” just as the 
Plymouth colonists did after their first 
hard year in Massachusetts. He can give 
thanks just as people did the first year 
of Thanksgiving as a national holiday. 
That first Thanksgiving fell in the mid- 
dle of the Civil War. Nonetheless there 
was much to give thanks for, This was 
also true of the Thanksgiving celebrated 
during the wars that the United States 
later fought in, 

_ Soin the midst of feasting and laugh- 
ing on this holiday, let’s also remember 
What the day is truly meant to be. 


COVER STORY: 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 1917-1963 
THE WORLD HONORS A LEADER 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
was assassinated one year ago this week. 
On November 22, 1963, in Dallas, Tex- 
as, he was to have made an important 
speech on the role of the United States 
in world affairs. Just before he could do 
so, he was murdered. 

“Let us stand together,” President 
Kennedy, in a speech written out before- 
hand, would have said, “with renewed 
confidence in our cause—united in our 
heritage of the past and our hopes for 
the future—and determined that this 
land we love shall lead all mankind into 
new frontiers of peace and abundance.” 


TO HIS MEMORY 


In the year that has passed the land 
he loved has paid his memory great 
honor. The world in which he was a 
leader has done the same. Throughout 
the U. S. many superhighways and 
bridges have been renamed for the late 
President. The world’s largest airport is 
now called the John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport, New York City. This 
international airport is still informally 
called Idlewild. 

Another international jetport has also 
been named for President Kennedy. It 
is near La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. 
The Florida missile-launching base at 
Cape Canaveral was given the new 
name of Cape Kennedy. 

Perhaps the memorials which would 
have pleased Mr. Kennedy most are 
those dedicated to education and cul- 
ture. At Cambridge, Mass., the home of 
his alma mater, Harvard University, the 
Kennedy Memorial Library is being 
planned. It will house a museum, the 
collection of his official papers, and a 
research center for U. S. history. In 
Ethiopia’s capital city of Addis Ababa, 
one of the largest libraries in Africa is 
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named in his memory. Dublin, Ireland. 
the birthplace of President Kennedy's 
ancestors, is building a concert hall 
which will bear his name. There are 
also plans to name a new cultural center 
in Washington, D. C., after the Presi- 
dent. 

Many nations throughout the world 
have issued stamps as a tribute to JFK. 
Some of the more interesting items are 
seen below. 1. Argentina’s stamp is un- 
usual, for it carries the President's sig- 
nature. 2. This stamp, issued only for 
collectors, was printed by the Royal 
Bulgarian Mail Service of the former 
Kingdom of Bulgaria. Bulgaria is now a 
Communist country. 3. Liberia issued 
an international air mail stamp. 4. Mexi- 
co chose a theme of friendship showing 
the presidents of the U. S. and Mexico 
at a 1963 meeting. 5. Yemen shows the 
President in an airmail stamp that also 
honors a Soviet space shot. More than 
25 nations have issued Kennedy stamps. 


OUR COVER ARTIST 


Charles Mazoujian is a well known 
New Jersey artist and illustrator whose 
works have appeared in other leading 
magazines. Junior Scholastic is pleased 
to have his work on our cover. The Ken- 
nedy portrait was commissioned by the 
New Jersey Bell Magazine, earlier this 
year. Mr. Mazoujian has also illustrated 
books. 

The 47-year-old artist received his art 
education at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he has taught. One of Mr. 
Mazoujian’s favorite subjects is animals; 
he is especially fond of drawing horses. 
He, his wife, and two children, Craig, 
18, and Gwen, 1], live in Tenafly, N. J. 
One of his brightest memories is of win- 
ning a Scholastic Art Award in high 
school. 


KENNEDY MEMORIAL STAMPS; Many of the nations issuing JFK memorial stamps 
used photographs of the President, including his official portrait as seen in items (2) 
former Kingdom of Bulgaria; (3) Liberia; (5) Yemen. Others: Argentina (1), Mexico. 
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AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS 


No. 9 in a series 


“Suburban Teen-Agers Arrested on 
Dope Charges!” 

Alarming headlines like this one 
scream from the front pages of news- 
papers all across the country these 
days. The news stories usually read 
the same: Police trap high school 
boys and girls in the act of using 
some habit-forming drug, or nar- 
cotic. These young people buy the 
high-priced drug from some “pusher” 
(dealer in narcotics ) and often com- 
mit crimes to get money for it. 

Drug addiction isn’t new in the 
U. S. In fact, at the beginning of the 
1900's, one person in every 400 was 
said to be a narcotics user. Today, it’s 
said, one person in every 4,000 is an 
addict. 

What's new is that many of today’s 
addicts are young people from ordi- 
nary homes and families. In the old 
days, most of the teen-agers who took 
narcotics were from poor families. 
Often their homes lacked one or both 
parents. These young people didn’t 
have guidance, education, job oppor- 
tunities. For them, dope was a “way 
out,” a way to forget their troubles 
and. defeats. 

Today, an increasing number of 
addicts are young people who want 
to rebel and seek thrills, who aren't 
satisfied with normal teen-age fun. 
Dr. Charles Winick, director of the 
Narcotics Addiction Program of the 
American Social Health Association, 
backs up the headlines on teen-age 
dope use. He says that a “substantial 
number of addicts . . . begin using 
narcotic drugs when they are around 
16 years old.” 


EFFECT OF DRUGS 


A New York social worker told 
Junior Scholastic, “Starting with ‘kick 
drugs’ (barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines) many young people then go 
to smoking marijuana and eventually 
strong narcotics such as ‘boy’ (hero- 
in) and ‘girl’ (cocaine). Some of the 
‘kick drugs,’ while not habit-forming 
in themselves, lose their effect as the 
body builds up a tolerance for them. 
It’s usually at this stage that the 
stronger drugs, such as heroin and 
cocaine, are introduced. Continued 
use of heroin for one or two weeks 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WANTED: Cause and 
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Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


“Step on It!” 


is enough to establish a ‘habit—a 
physical need for the drug.” 

The use of narcotics creates, in the 
language used by addicts, a “high.” 
Depending on the type of narcotic, 
the user’s senses are either dulled or 
sharpened to create a kind of float- 
ing dream world. As the effects wear 
off, extreme depression and anxiety 
set in. 

The addict’s body gradually builds 
up a tolerance to even the strongest 
drugs. He needs bigger and bigger 
doses to reach a “high.” At this stage, 
he may be spending $50 a day or 
more on narcotics. Yet he can’t quit 
by himself. Without drugs he suf- 
fers withdrawal pains—nausea, trem- 
bling, cramps, violent headaches. 

So the addict spends all his time 
searching for money to buy the drugs 
and searching for a “connection’— 
someone to buy the drugs from. He 
neglects family, friends, responsibili- 
ties. Rarely can he hold a job. He lets 


himself go, physically and mentally. 
He neglects his diet, his clothes, his 
appearance. 

To find money for drugs, many 
addicts turn to crime. The police in 
New York City—where about half of 
all the narcotics users in the U. S. 
live—say that addicts commit nearly 
50 per cent of the crimes in the city. 
The Federal. Bureau of Narcotics, a 
branch of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, estimates that addicts spend 
$350,000,000 each year on illegal 
drugs—and get the money in illegal 
ways. 


NARCOTICS LAWS 


Possession of narcotics, except 
when they’re prescribed by a doctor, 
is a crime. Only doctors, pharmacists, 
and other people in medical profes- 
sions, are legally licensed to handle 
drugs. And these people are bound 
by strict regulations. 

The most recent federal law on 
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Cure for Drug Addiction 
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drugs is the Narcotics Control Act, 
passed in 1956. It’s the strictest of 
such laws since the first one was 
passed in 1914. The Narcotics Con- 
trol Act says that the first time a per- 
son is caught with narcotics in his 
possession illegally, he can be im- 
prisoned from two to 10 years and 
be fined up to $20,000. If it’s the first 
time he’s caught selling narcotics il- 
legally, he must go to prison for at 
least five years. And if the drug hap- 
pens to be heroin sold by anyone 
over 18 to anyone under 18, the 
penalty can be death. 

Those who defend the strict nar- 
cotics laws say that the laws have 
cut down drug addiction to 10 per 
cent of what it was 60 years ago. 
They say that strict laws are needed 
to handle the crime connected with 
drug addiction. Supplying illegal 
narcotics to U. S. users involves 
smugglers in many foreign countries 
—including Cuba and Communist 
China. Clamping down on the for- 
eign sources is one good reason for 
strict laws, say defenders of the 
present methods of control. 


REMEDIES NEEDED 


Those who criticize the laws agree 
that smuggling of drugs from for- 
eign countries must be stopped. But, 
they say, the laws are too hard on 
the addict himself. Often the addict, 
in order to get hold of drugs and the 
money to buy them, becomes a 
“pusher” himself. If he could buy the 
narcotics legally and openly—and at 
a low price—he wouldn't turn to 
“pushing” and other crimes to get 
drugs for his own use. 

Some critics suggest that the U. S. 
adopt the system used in Britain. 
There, physicians write narcotics 
prescriptions for their addict-pa- 
tients. The prescriptions are part of 
a carefully controlled program de- 
signed eventually to free the addict 
of his drug habit. Result: Only about 
500 drug addicts in all of Britain— 
or one out of every 100,000 people. 
Crimes committed by addicts: al- 
most none. 

Defenders of the present system 
point out that the U. S. has two fed- 
eral hospitals, at Lexington, Ky., and 


at Fort Worth, Tex., to treat addicts. 
Both hospitals care for federal pris- 
oners and probationers who are ad- 
dicted, as well as anyone who volun- 
tarily applies for treatment. But crit- 
ics say that these hospitals don’t 
provide “follow-through” care. A 
great many of those cured of drug 
addiction through hospital treatment 
fall back into the habit once they’re 
discharged. 

What’s needed, say the critics, are 
more “halfway houses” where newly 
cured former addicts can stay for a 
time before they go back to the out- 
side world. Here the person just “off 
the stuff” can become adjusted grad- 
ually to the pressures and the re- 
sponsibilities of daily living. An or- 
ganization called Synanon, with such 
houses in California and Connecticut, 
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claims a good record of keeping 
cured addicts from returning to 
drugs. Another organization called 
Narcotics Anonymous uses the same 
methods as Alcoholics Anonymous. It 
seems to be achieving a fair success. 

The greatest need of all, say the 
critics, is for the public to under- 
stand that drug addicts are sick peo- 
ple who need help. Because of their 
sickness, they may turn to crime for 
money to buy drugs. But they aren’t 
evil—they simply can’t help them- 
selves. 

Public understanding and public 
sympathy led the way to polio pre- 
ventives. The same understanding 
and sympathy is behind the drive to 
conquer cancer. Public support can 
also help find a cure for drug ad- 
diction. 


Cargill In Chicago's American 


“Merchant of Menace” 
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Steve Tensi 


Two fora Quarterback 


ITH great quarterbacks now being 
a dime a dozen, our pre-season All- 
American pickers go mad singling one 
out for their teams. Look at some of the 
talent they had to screen this year: 
Roger Staubach of Navy, Craig Morton 
of California, Jimmy Sidle of Auburn, 
Tommy Myers of Northwestern, Archie 
Roberts of Columbia, Joe Namath of 
Alabama, and Fred Mazurek of Pitts- 
burgh. 
As the saying goes, however, “a foot- 


- ball takes funny bounces.” And our 


poor big-name quarterbacks have been 
having their share of “funny bounces” 
this season. Some of them have cracked 
up, others have gone sour, and several 
have been saddled with poor blockers 
and receivers, In fact, as I write this, 
only Craig Morton has lived up to ex- 
pectations. 

But that doesn’t mean Morton is a 
cinch for the All-American, At least two 
fellows have popped out of nowhere to 
give Craig a tussle for the crown. I refer 
to John Huarte of Notre Dame and 
Steve Tensi of Florida State. Like Bob 


Gibson in the World Series, they’ve 
been pitching strikes like crazy. 


Pride of Notre Dame 


>» I have a special rooting interest in 
John Huarte. Four years ago, while va- 
cationing near Santa Ana in California, 
I became buddies with Dick Coury, the 
coach at Mater Dei High School. Dick 
raved about his quarterback. He said 
the boy was the greatest high school qb 
he had ever seen. He could thread a 
needle with his passes, run like a half- 
back, think like a Unitas, and kick like 
a pro. It seemed that Jim Martin, the 
great pro place-kicker, lived in Santa 
Ana and had taught the boy everything 
he knew. 

The next day, Dick brought his boy 
over to meet me. One look at John 
Huarte was all I needed, Tall, hand- 
some, bright, and clean-cut, he was a 
winner all the way. He invited me to 
watch him work out at Mater Dei, and 
I accepted. All that noon I watched Jim 
Martin and John boot 60-yard place- 
kicks, Then we all moved to Dick’s living 


room for some cold drinks and hot foot- 
ball talk. 

I followed John closely that fall, and 
what a season he had! In sparking Mater 
Dei to an undefeated season, he com- 
pleted 87 of 130 passes for 1,439 yards 
and 16 touchdowns. He also ran for 375 
yards, averaging 7.0 yards per carry, 
and punted and place-kicked in peer- 
less fashion. 

Cool as an Eskimo’s nose, a brilliant 
ball-handler and play-caller, he had 
class written all over him. I simply had 
to put him on the 1960 All-American 
H. S. Football Team. 

When John chose Notre Dame, I felt 
positive the Fighting Irish had come up 
with a live one. But you know Notre 
Dame. They always have three or four 
All-American high school quarterbacks, 
and only one can play. Still, I was 
amazed that John never played enough 
to win a letter the last two years, 

Then along came a new coach, Ara 
Parseghian, who promptly made John his 
No. 1 quarterback. It was the smartest 
move Parseghian ever made. As | write 
this, the Fighting Irish are unbeaten 
and rated No. 2 in the country. And the 
fellow who has led the Irish out of the 
wilderness is John Huarte. It couldn't 
have happened to a nicer boy, and it 
has made me a happy guy. 


A Tall Story 


> The State of Ohio had four blue-chip 
high school quarterbacks in 1960. The 
first was Roger Staubach of Purcell High 
(Cincinnati); the second was Tommy 
Myers of Troy High; the third was Bob 
Timberlake of Franklin High, and the 
fourth was a tall, rawboned chucker 
from Elder High (Cincinnati) named 
Steve Tensi. 

All of them were wooed by 50 to 75 
colleges. As you probably know, Stau- 
bach wound up at Navy, Myers at 
Northwestern, and Timberlake at Michi- 
gan—all of them becoming famous stars. 

As you probably don’t know, Tensi 
wound up way down south in Dixie— 
Florida State. Though it took him three 
years to hit the headlines, he’s now right 
up there with all the great quarterbacks. 
At 6-5, he’s the tallest qb in the Jand. 
And with his buggy-whip arm, he has 
rewritten every passing record in the 
Seminole book. ; 

Like Huarte, he’s the key man in 
Florida State’s bid for national ranking. 
In the Seminoles’ first five games, big 
Steve completed 50 of 79 passes for 714 
yards and 8 touchdowns, His comple- 
tion percentage, .663, was the second 


- highest in the nation. 


Steve has his eyes set on the pros, 
and you can bet the pros have their 
eyes set on him. Tough 6-5 quarterbacks 
who can pitch a ball with pinpoint pre 
cision don’t grow on trees. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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RAWLINGS SPORTS GIFTS”? 


27 SETS*8 SPORTS 


MANTLE GLOVE AND BALL— 
Features new ‘‘l'’ web glove 
with laced heel and pocket. 
Horsehide cover ball is auto- 
graphed by the Yankee star. 


BIG EIGHT GLOVE—With eight 
great fielding features. In- 
cludes color pictures of Mickey 
Mantle, Billy Williams, Warren 
Spahn, Dick Groat, Tommy 
Davis, Brooks Robinson, Tom 
Tresn and Ken Boyer. 


- “PUT THIS ONE UP IN YOUR BACKYARD” 
FOOTBALL CAN BE A BACKYARD: PETTIT BASKETBALL- Official 


SPORT, TOO” size, Herculite cover. Double nylon 


wound. Autographed by the all- 
time great. 


BASKETBALL & GOAL—Endorsed 
by Celtic star John = OC 


Havlicek. Official 
size Herculite ball 
and goal. No-tie net. 
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SONNY RANDLE FOOTBALL—Official size, 
striped, With kicking tee, hand inflator and 
“Passing and Punting" instructional booklet. 


4-PIECE OUTFIT— Padded, web-suspension 
helmet. Armor-lite plastic shoulder pads. 
Scarlet, white and royal blue jersey and 
pants with hip and knee pads, kidney and 
thigh guards. 


Full-color folder 
showing the whole 
line of Rawlings 
Sports Gifts., 


27 SETS IN ALL 
8 SPORTS 
GIFT PACKAGED! 


Mail coupon to: 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 


Dept.K 
2300 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo, 63166 


Send free gift catalog to: 


Name 


Address 


“The Finest In The Field!‘ 


City ___——_— 


State_______Zip Code 
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The 1965 


Scholastic Magazines 


CREATIV 
WRITING 
AWARDS 


4AOth Year 


Conducted by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


A national program to encourage and recognize superior 
creative writing by students in junior and senior high 
schools (grades 7-12). Entries are invited in nine classifica- 
tions embracing fiction, non-fiction, poetry and drama. 
Awards include college scholarships, cash prizes, and cer- 
tificates of merit. 


National closing date for entries—March 1, 1965. 
Regional closing dates: Southeastern Michigan—January 10. 
Connecticut—February 1. 


For full information about the classifications open to you and the 
regulations for preparing manuscripts, you may write: 


The Secretary 
Scholastic Magazines 
Creative Writing Awards 


50 West 44th Street, New York, N. ¥. 10036 


a 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has placed this contest on 
the approved list of national contests and activities for 1964-65. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Ciao 


Three special programs this week 
commemorate the first anniversary of 


John F. Kennedy’s death: 


The Burden and the Glory 


The theme of CBS-TV’s hour-long 
memorial program on Wed., Nov. 18, 
is Mr. Kennedy’s search for peace. The 
special broadcast will recall actions 
taken toward that goal during his ad- 
ministration and examine the great 
events bearing on war and peace that 
occurred during Kennedy’s term. 


John F. Kennedy Remembered 


NBC’s memorial to President Ken- 
nedy is on Sun., Nov. 22. The hour- 
long program will begin at the Presi- 
dent’s grave in Arlington National Cem- 
etery and move backward along the 
route the cortege followed from the 
Capitol and backward in time to the 
Inauguration. 


John F, Kennedy: His Two Worlds 


Films of President Kennedy as a 
family man, friend, and colleague will 
be shown on ABC-TV’s special program, 
Sun., Nov. 22. Interviews with people 
who knew him well will add to the 
portrait of the man as a private individ- 
ual and as a world leader. 


Viet Nam: A Personal Story 


On Tues., Dec. 1, NBC News will 
present a timely study of this war-torn 
country in Southeast Asia. The behind- 
the-scenes look at Viet Nam explores 
contrasts between peaceful, prosperous ~ 
Saigon and the warring countryside; 
the suffering and loneliness of U. S. 
soldiers. It will report on the Viet- 
namese soldier who must fight and -die 
for a political theory he doesn’t always 
understand and on the fanatical Viet 
Cong guerrillas who strike at their 
countrymen, —Perccy Dmts 
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GUARDING VIET CONG PRISONER: Reg- 
ular South Viet Nam soldiers stand guard 
ever blindfolded Viet Cong captive. 
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Student’s Name 


|. STUDY THE CARTOON 


If the statement appears true, write 
“T”; if false, write “F”; if opinion, 
write “O.” 

__J. The driver who was forced off the 

road is John Q. World. 

2, Tito’s automobile is definitely out 

of control. 

__3, The Yugoslav leader seems to be 
driving with two wheels in the 
West and two wheels in the East. 

__4, The white line down the center 
of the highway is the dividing 
line between East and West. 

5. The Yugoslav leader is smiling 
because he sees clear driving 
ahead. 


Il. YUGOSLAVIA 

Imagine that you have just traveled 
through Yugoslavia. You want to send 
your classmates at home a report on 
what you have learned. Below is a par- 
agraph from your letter. Fill in the 
blanks with the right word or number, 
chosen from this list: Ohio, Wyoming, 
smallest, largest, 19,000,000; 4,000,000; 
3; 7; 5. 

Yugoslavia, which covers an area 
about the size of , is the 
country on the Balkan Peninsula. Its 


people are divided into 
national groups. They speak 
separate, though related, lan- 


guages. 


lll. GLAMOUR IN GRAMMAR 
Fill in the blanks: 
1. Believe it or not, the word glam- 
our comes from the word 


2. The parts of speech pro- 
vide the foundation for most of our 
grammatical knowledge. 


; 3. If your very first words were 
Mamma” or “daddy,” you were using 
Seek 

4. You spoke your first sentences 
When you learned to use 

5. Before long you discovered stand- 
ins for nouns which are called 


NUMBER 10 


Citizenship Quiz 


“A good citizen is an INFORMED citizen” 
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Bruce Shanks in BulYalo Evening News 


Hey! Get on One Side and Stay There! 


IV. DRUG ADDICTION 


Circle the correct answer: 
1. A large number of addicts begin 
using drugs when they are age (a. six; 
b. around 16; c. in their late 40’s). 
2. To find money for drugs, many 
addicts in the U. S. tum to (a. wel- 
fare; b. hard work; c. crime). 
3. Half of all the narcotic users in 
the U. S. live in (a. Seattle; b. Dallas; 
c. New York City). 
4, There are only about 500 drug 
addicts in all of (a. the U. S.; b. Soviet 
Russia; c. Britain). 
5. Today, it is said, one person in 
every (a. 400; b. 4,000; c. 40,000) in 
“he U.S. is a drug addict. 


V. MATCHING GAME 
Match the two columns. Write the 
correct letter in the right space. 
__1l. What is the real name of Yugo- 
slavia’s dictator? 
__2. Who was the chief founder of 
communism? 
__3. What was the name of Tito’s un- 
derground army? 
a. Broz 
b. Albanian 
c, Marx 
d. partisans 


Suggested scoring: 5 points for each 
question in J, II, and IIL; 2 points for | 
each question in IV; 5 points for each | 
question in VY. Total: 100. | 
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MONOPOLY* 

Parker Brothers Real Estate Trading Game 

Buy, sell, trade, even bluff your way to a real 
estate empire! Everyone can be a millionaire, 
or go broke, in the world’s most popular game. 


CLUE* 
Parker Brothers Detective Game 
A thrilling game for the amateur ‘‘private eye." 
Players try to uncover the who, where and how 
from elusive clues to a challenging mystery. 


RISK!* 


Parker Brothers Continental Game 
Dramatic contest for control of continents and 
the world, pits power against power as crises 
mount with all the realism of today’s headlines. 


“Parker Brothers Registered Trademark for the Game Equipment 


; 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS/OES MOINES, 10WA 


Manufactured in Canada by Parker Brothers Games, Ltu., Teronte 
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You’re ready 
with the Savage 24 
-world’s most useful gun! 


You're afield with your Savage 24, walking softly. You spot 
an unwary crow, sight quickly and tumble him with your 
22. The shot kicks up a rabbit. With one motion you re-cock 
your gun and change the selector. Your shotgun nails the 
cottontail before he makes it to the nearest brush pile. 
Mixed doubles, two for two, with the only gun that can do 
it—your Savage combination rifle/ shotgun. 


The Savage is the only gun of its kind. It combines precision 
rifle and shotgun barrels. With this famous, all-purpose 
Savage 24, you're set for anything... fur, feathers or plink- 
ing fun. 


Perfect for use around the farm or camp, or on the trail, 
the Savage 24 is also ideal for the beginner. Lightweight 
(about 6% Ibs.), compact and streamlined. Upper barrel 
chambered for .22 long rifle or for .22 magnum; lower 
barrel for 20 or for .410 gauge shells (including 3” mag- 
nums). New selector on hammer permits instant choice of 
either rifle or shotgun barrel. Single trigger. Single sight- 
ing plane. Ramp-type front and adjustable rear sights. 
Take-down. Priced at only $49.50. 


De luxe model 24-DL, same calibers and gauges, $63.50. - 


See them now at your dealer's. Savage products sold only 
by retail sporting arms dealers. 


FREE Full-color, 40-page catalog of Savage firearms and 
accessories. Write SAVAGE ARMS, WESTFIELD 192, MASS. 
Prices subject to change. Slightly higher in Canada. 


e9 Savage 
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Stunned 


There was a story about a man who 
was knocked down in the street by a 
St. Bernard, and then hit by a small 
foreign car. As he struggled to his feet 
he said: 

“The dog didn’t hurt so much, it was 
the tin can he had tied to his tail that 
hurt!” 

Billy McGrew, Wichita, Kan. 


Good Excuse 


Louise came home from school in 
January with a poor report card. 

“Well, what happened?” demanded 
her father. 

“You know how it is, Dad,” ex- 
plained Louise. “Everything is marked 
down after the holidays.” 


Donald Chensvold. Elem. School, West Union, lowa 


Daffynitions 
Resolution—something that goes in 


one year and out the next. 
Chris Harmon, Chevy Chase, Md 


University—a city in outer space. 
Mary Pawlyshyn, St. John Cantius School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dieting—Penalty for exceeding the 
feed limit. 


Dean Allnutt, Damascus, Md. 


Questions and Answers 


Q: What do you have to know be- 
fore you train a dog? 
A: More than the dog! 


Vickie Royer, Abilene JHS, Abilene, fan. 


Q: Why did the dog keep turing in 
circles? 
A: Because he’s a watch dog, and 
he’s winding himself up! 
Caroline Stafferd, Franklin School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Q: What letter is never found in the 
alphabet? 


A: The letter in the mail box. 
Lola Cate, JHS, Cottage Hills, Il. 


~ Q: What is a raisin? 
A worried grape. 


A: 
Q: What is a prune? 
A: A plum that has seen better days. 


Marilyn Woodward, 
E. Lincoln St. School, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Joke of the. Week 


A traveler asked a porter for a glass 
of water. “I always get very ill when 
I ride backwards on a train,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Then why didn’t you ask the pas- 
senger riding opposite you to trade 
places?” inquired the porter. 

“I thought of that,” he replied, “but 
there wasn’t anybody there.” 

Bradley Lowis, JUS 141, Riverdale, N.Y. 
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girl from Winston-Salem, N. C., 
ae 
J am bringing my mother to Parents’ 
ty at school. How do I introduce her 
« my teachers? 


your teacher is a woman, you 
ould say, “Miss Bronson, this is my 
aother.” But, if your teacher is a man, 
yuu introduce him to your mother: 
“Mother, this is Mr. Adams.” 


A boy from Los Angeles, Calif., 
evartes: 


‘fy mother makes me do my home- 
rk when I come home from school. 
netimes I would like to do other 
ngs in the afternoon. 


Your mother has the right idea, By 
Nowing her advice, you are certain 
~ get your homework done without 
having to stay up late at night. You 
also have your evenings free to work 
on a hobby, read, or watch television. 
If you have something special to do on 
some afternoons, ask your mother for 
permission to do your homework as 
soon as you get home from your activ- 
ity. 


A girl from Newark, N. J., asks: 


How can I convince my mother that 
I need more clothes for school? 


Your mother probably has a good 
reason for limiting your clothing allow- 
ance. Perhaps she thinks that you have 
enough to wear, or maybe she cannot 
afford all of the latest styles for you. 
You should make a list of all the clothes 
(skirts, sweaters, blouses, dresses, shoes, 
coats, slacks) you own. The number 


will undoubtedly surprise you, and you 


will be able to see new ways to mix 
and match the separates you already 
own. By changing buttons, adding a 
bow, wearing a pin, or switching a belt, 
you can brighten the clothes you al- 
ready own. If you’re still not Satisfied, 


save some of your baby-sitting money 
for school clothes. 


Fabulous! Old U. S.! 


PRESIDENTS, FLAGS, FAMOUS AMERICANS, AIR- 
MAILS. Commemoratives’ WITH APPHOVALS, Also, VAL- 
UABLE PREMIUM to new applicants for 10¢ handling. 
Metropolitan Stamps, Box 312D, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


STAMPS FREE! 32-32 


ETS — OLYMPICS — SCOUTS — BIRDS — FLOWERS — 
ANIMALS—Also Old Canadian and U. 8S. stamps. Plus 
foloplete {lustrated Canadian Stamp Catalog. Send 10¢ 
for mailing. GRAY STAMP CO.. Dept. SB. Toronto, Can. 
re ee ee 


COINS OF THE WORLD 


3 dif. COUNTRIES .,.25¢! 1 lif, EUROPE ......25¢ 
‘ditt. BRAZIL, me abe 3 dif. GERMANY -25¢ 
Laie! PERU 25¢ | 4 diff. PAKISTAN ....25¢ 


7 COLUMBIA | /35¢ | 3 diff. SWEDEN 


aa N .....,26¢ 
JOLIE COINS, DEPT. BS. Aoslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 - 


Both a man who dreamed of flying to 
the moon and women who love their 
earthbound homes were honored on re- 
cent U. S, stamps. 

Dr. Robert H. Goddard is called “the 
father of modern rocketry.” The stamp 
(below) was issued October 5 on the 
50th anniversary of his first patent 
grants. These were for using liquid and 
solid fuels and for multi-stage boosters 
in rockets. 
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Dr. Goddard launched the first non- 
munitions rocket in 1926. (Munitions 
rockets were described by Francis Scott 
Key in The Star-Spangled Banner when 
he saw the U. S. flag by “the rockets’ 
red glare.”) Dr. Goddard also launched 
the first supersonic rocket in 1932, Head 
of the research division of the Navy 
Department’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
during World War II, he died in 1945. 
His portrait on the stamp is based on a 
photograph taken in the 1930’s. 

The stamp shows an Atlas rocket with 
Mercury capsule which developed from 
Dr. Goddard’s experiments. At right is 
the launch tower at Cape Kennedy. 
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A U. S. stamp issued October 26 in 
honor of the U. S. homemaker imitates 
needlework of red, green, and purple 
embroidery on linen. The embroidered 
picture shows a homestead, spotted 
cows and paddling ducks, and a deer 
peering at a pioneer family. 

The stamp marks the 50th anniversary 
of a law which sent home economics 
experts to all parts of the country to 
show women better ways to feed and 
clothe their families. There are now 
about 4,000 homé demonstration agents 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
—SHEILA L, Burns 
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FOR MODEL CAR BUILDERS 


Wow! They’re really something! The 
hottest modeling cars to come along in 
many years. AMT’s brand new 1 /32’s! 
And how they go, go, go with modelers 
everywhere! We call ’em “All-Stars”— 
and stars they are! Choose from four 
great “All Stars!” A ’64 Corvette Sting- 
ray, the *63 Indianapolis 500 winner, 
1932 Ford Coupe and a ’40 Ford sedan. 
Each 1/32 version is the greatest. Just 
right for the beginner or the advanced 
modeler . . . a constant source to cus- 
tomize your other model kits—at very 
little money. 

You don’t have to paint bumpers. 
These 1 /32’scomecomplete with bump- 
ers and other trim already “chromed.” 
Other features include clear windows, 
authentic original equipment tires in 
plastic, perfectly scaled interiors, 

And get this price! Only 50¢. That’s 
right—for just half a buck you still get 
famous AMT quality in authentic 
1/32 scale. No where else can you buy 
“chrome” authenticity at this low, low 
cost. 

And for experienced modelers — 
these kits are just right for chopping 
or channeling. Simple construction 
bodies, right for almost any body 
modification. You dream ’em up or 
use ’em as they are. Drop ’em over any 
1/32 slot racing chassis and motor and 
you’ve got a sure line of winners. 

Go any way you want—the possibi- 
lities are unlimited. See ’em, buy ’em, 
build °em—and I bet you flip over ‘em 
. . . those authentic 1/32 scale “All 
Stars.” Brand new from AMT! 

And here’s a tip. For best results in 
making your models really beautiful 
use those exclusive wild, wild lacquers 
from AMT. And remember—any time 
you spray: hold the can 12 inches away 
from the object. Spray a light mist coat 
as you swing the spray can back and 
forth the length of the object. After 
each mist coat, let the paint set up for 
about two minutes. If you don't do this, 
too much paint may build in one spot, 
causing runs, Also, if your paint is too 
thick, you'll fill in those small details 
that you want to show on the model. 

See you next week with red hot news 
about two fabulous new models from 
AMT! 

Good Modeling. 
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The Kat from AMT 
Box 144, Troy, Michigan 


ustrating complete AMT 
ine! Enclose name, address, 
and 10¢ to cover handling. 


[ ie Send for new catalog il- 
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A series of Quizword Puzzles based upon U. S. Presidential elections. Items 
marked by an asterisk (*) refer to this week’s contest, the election of 1844. The 


UNITED STATES ** 
PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 
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picture shows the election winner, identified in 20 Down and 27 Down. 


#21. 


. Sharp nail on an animal’s foot. 
. Musical piece performed by one 


person. 


. Tibetan monk or priest. 
. He defeated 1 Down, the candidate 


of the ____ (rhymes with “dig”) 
party. 


. Located near. 


de Janeiro. 


. Doctor (abbr.). 
. Deep longing or desire. 
. Thanks to Samuel F. B. 


——c— 
the news that this President was 


nominated was flashed by telegraph. 


. Vice-Presidential candidate on the 


10 Across party ticket was Theodore 


Frelinghuysen of _~______ (abbr.). 
This President was born in the 
state of (abbr.), although 


he represented 23 Down. 
Take dishonestly. 


. Highest point. 


Male pronoun. 


. Election Day was formalized ‘after 


this election as the first Tuesday 


after the first (abbr.) in 
November. 

. Missouri (abbr.). 

. He ran only for the 


Presidency. 


and 


Sell GRIT 


MAKE $1 to $ 


More than 900,000 fam 
they sell. 


PRIZES 


ee like these 
for you life, 
too 
» START A GRIT | 
. BUSINESS NOW | 
_ GRIT will help you—send 
En you popers and selling 
y suggestions. You pay only 
uw \ for the papers you sell un- 
ol til you know how many to 
a order. I 
l 


If you are a boy 12 | 
or older send this 
coupon in an enve- 
lope or pasted on a | 
postcard today! | 


———— TTT ee I a a . fie 


Hey Fellows! Want Lots of Spending Money 


. Elliptical in form. 

, Single units. 

. He was the first “ 
to be chosen as the nominee of a 


political party. 


horse” 


Henry of Kentucky was 
his opponent in the election. 

2. Not on time. 

3. Exist. 

4. His administration was marked by 


) 


Swell Free. 


PROFIT 
on every 
copy you sell 


“ America's Greatest 
Family Newspaper” 


Many of the 30,000 Boys, 12 or Older, Now Selling 


5 WEEKLY IN A FEW HOURS 


ilies buy GRIT every week. Boys sell the paper 


for 15c—keep 5c as their profit and send ]0c to GRIT for each paper 


GRIT salesmen also win dandy prizes regularly. The business experi- 
ence they obtain by having a GRIT business will benefit them through 


——-—: Print Name and Address —=—=——1 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Williamsport, Pa. | 
Start me in as a GRIT salesman JS-1124 | 
Name cecscnsescces rr | 
AgC ..e0. Date Borm eeeeseceecee YOM oes I 
In care Of ween sercesececcsessnccsesace 
Street or R. Ds eeeceseccccccscccccecenee | 
Post Office ADEA DUSE SN ORIATE TS | 


Are You a Boy? ....0..2. State ........... | 
Please Print Your Last Name Plainly Below | 
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by the | 


the declaration of 
U. S. against Mexico. | 


5. Faint. | 
6. Exclamation of surprise. i 
7. Box covers. 
8. Man-eating giant in fairy tales. 

13. Prefix meaning “not” as in “ a 

possible.” 

16. North Northeast (abbr.). 

18. Recruit (abbr.). 

*90. Eleventh President of the United 


States was 27 Down. 

22. Drive away (as flies). 

State represented by this President 

(abbr.). 
. Behold! 
. Famous Persian poet, 

Khayyam. 4 : 
. See 20 Down (rhymes with “yolk”). 
. Incline the head. 
. Civil Engineer (abbr.). 
. Virginia (abbr.). 


Answers to this week’s Quizword Puzzle in 
Teacher Edition; next week in your edition. 


Answers to Quizword Puzzle, Nov. 11, 1964 


ACROSS: 1-ash; 4-tan; 7-plea; 8-unit; 10- 
Henry; 12-toe; 13-Dr.; 14-red; 16-S. E.; 17- 
tri-; 19-eve; 21-is; 22-Ma; 23-too; .24-Ont.; 
26-by; 27-NYC; 29-e.g.; 31-ILP; 33-drone; 35- 
term; 37-anon.; 38-Rep-; 39-ter. 

DOWN: 1-alert; 2-Sen-; 3-Harrison; 4-Tu.; 
5-ant; 6-noise; 7-Ph.D.; 9-tee; 11-ye; 15-Dem- 
ocrat; 18-Rio; 20-Van; 23-Tyler; 25-tenor; 26- 
bit; 28-yd.; 30-Gen.; 32-ore; 34-one; 36-M.P. 


Daffynitions 
Saboteur—a trip that spies take. 
Retire—what you do to a car when 3 
you get a flat. j 


Larry Phillips, L.A. Stemmons School, Dallas, Texas 


Questions and Answers 


Q: Why is a cloud like a horseback 
rider? se 
A: Because it holds the rains (reins). 

Kathy Kottcamp, Greenwood School, Waukegan, TI. 


Q: A man fell out of a tenth-story 
window but was barely scratched. Why? 


A: He was wearing a light fall suit. 
Bobby Harris, St. Catherine School, Riverside, Coat 
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Q: If April showers bring May flow- 
ers, what do May flowers bring? ae 
A: Pilgrims. rat 3 


ae 
Brent MoKnight, Sharon School, Charlotte, N. at 
Bi 


Here’s the fun way to get all the play 
with the Hohner Melodica 


Now you can play like a pro-make music wherever you 
po, All it takes is the Hohner Mclodica", The exciting new 
jastrument you can learn to play right away. The Melo- 
dica is made for fun, He hits all the right notes with your 
friends, Your family, At home, Or wherever you roam, 


Learning to play is such a breeze — you'll master it’ with 
case, You can play notes and chords instantly, Within a 
weck, you'll be playing any melody in any key, And the 


Hohner Melodica is so versatile. You can play it solo. 
Or swing along with the other kids in a combo, 


Similar to the piano (but so much simpler), the Melodica 
is tops for “pops”, Fun-tastic for folk-sings. Plays any- 
thing from bebop to Beethoven. But it makes no differ- 
ence what you like to play—you've got it made with the 
Hohner Melodica. It’s the most! See your music dealer 
... and write Hohner for free, 4-color brochure, 


» avtdor the fan of it—You ought to own a Hohner M. HOHNER, we. Andrews Ra., Dept. Jr. 1118, Hicksville, Lal. N.Y. 
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Breck — the only leading shampoo that’s not basically a synthetic detergent. 
, Fe 
” Breck Shampoo is the natural formula that } 
cleans gently, thoroughly —but never 
over-cleans. Breck’s tender lather encourages 7 
natural shine, natural body and natural | 


manageability. Of course, not all hair is | 
alike. So Breck provides three special 
shampoo formulas —for dry, normal and oily 
hair. One is right for you. Beautiful Hair 

BRECK 


